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that such interposition ought never to take place
unless where the interposing state is prepared to
follow up its remonstrances by war. Neither the one
nor the other of these opinions seems to be founded in
reason. With respect to the first, we have seen that
it is only in a certain class of international dissen-
sions, which it was the object of the first of the ques-
tions above proposed to define, that any state can
properly claim to pass judgment, while in civil dis-
sensions properly so called it has no right to pass
judgment at all; and, on .the other hand, there seems
no reason why it should abstain from expressing its
opinion merely on the ground that, from considerations
of its own and of the general interest, it would not be
justified in a declaration or in a menace of war. The
only reasonable ground (as it would seem) on which
such an expression of opinion could be considered in-
expedient is that it would be useless. But this is
certainly far from being the case. The instances in
which judgment would be given are those in which
some generally admitted rule of public law, or some
broad and elementary principle of justice, has been
unquestionably violated; and in these there can be no
doubt that the influence of public opinion in other
countries operates with a highly deterrent effect upon
wrongdoers, or that a firm and temperate remon-
strance on the part of any influential state may have
the best effect, if not in preventing or mitigating the
wrong, at least in preventing its recurrence. In evi-
dence of this it is sufficient to point to the French
occupation of Rome; in which the wrong done was
not only clear to all right-minded persons, but the